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ANCIENT GREEK COINS. 
II. MAGNA GRAECIA. 


BY FRANK SHERMAN BENSON, 





N South Italy the archaic coinage was of such peculiar fabric as 
to form a class by itself, and this paper is devoted to a consider- 
ation of its interesting characteristics. Before entering upon this 
subject, however, we must briefly consider two important features 
of the general theme, which properly should have formed part 








of the introductory remarks in the preceding article. 


The first regards the artistic qualities of coin-types. We should, in 
] 


juc 
branches of art at the date of a coin’s production. A rude specimen of the 


ging these, picture to ourselves the conditions which prevailed in other 


archaic period must not be harshly judged by a comparison with the bas- 
reliefs of Pheidias, nor should types contemporary with those master die- 
engravers Euainetos and Kimon be commended only because they show no 
trace of the sensationalism of the Hellenistic age. A most interesting phase 
of this artistic side of coinage, namely, the effect of the sister arts upon 
coin-engraving, has been brought out by Mr. R. S. Poole, who, in the Mumis- 
matic Chronicle, 1864, first called attention to the fact that coins, considered 
as works of art, naturally fall into five clearly defined divisions or schools, 
each showing the marked imprint of some strong external influence. The 
coins of Hellas (including in this designation Greece proper, Macedon and 
Thrace) are sculpturesque in character ; the archaic examples repeating the 
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marked peculiarities of early statues, and the coins of finest art showing all 
the qualities of strength, repose and dignity which distinguish the best 
periods of sculpture. As was to be expected, however, in those days of 
slow and perilous communication, rendered yet more difficult by the selfish 
individualism of the petty states which composed the Greek world, the suc- 
cessive improvements in sculpture disseminated their influence only grad- 
ually, and we find that nowhere in coin-art does the corresponding progress 
make its appearance until about a generation after the changes in the sister 
and exemplar branch. 

The home of painting at its best was Ionia, and here great painters 
such as Zeuxis and Apelles exercised an equally powerful artistic ascendancy 
over coin-engravers ; one, however, not so evident as in the case of sculp- 
ture, owing to the almost complete destruction of all remains of Greek 
pictorial art; but still to be traced in the greater attention to detail and 
accessory, in disordered locks, and draperies tossed by the wind. 

In the west, in Italy and Sicily, whence no remains either of painting or 
of original sculpture have come down to us, another art attained perfection, 
that of gem-engraving, the characteristics of which —a high degree of skill 
in technique, a certain hardness in feature, and a sharpness in detail —are 
all reflected in the charming coins of Magna Graecia and Trinakria. 

The school of Crete, entirely out of touch with the artistic world, de- 
rived its inspiration from nature, and, discarding all conventionalities, revelled 
in a free naturalism ; while in further Asia architecture was the medium of 
artistic expression, and its coins display all the distinctive features of archi- 
tectonic art, straight lines, stiff figures, and a universal formalism. 

But to return to our proper critical attitude. After having determined 
this, we must also take into account the multiplicity of chances against the 
production of a perfect coin. With none of the delicate modern appliances 
which turn out automatically piece after piece of uniform mechanical perfec- 
tion, the Greek moneyer, placing his heated metal blank of only an approxi- 
mately correct shape and weight between the obverse die sunk in an anvil, 
and the reverse die attached to the end of an iron bar, impressed with blows 
of a heavy hammer a design upon each side of the then finished coin. 

It can be easily imagined how many errors could thus result. The 
blank was probably not placed exactly in the centre of one or the other die ; 
the bar containing the upper die might rebound between the blows, causing 
‘double striking ;” a die might be worn or oxidized; or the disc of metal 
might split beneath such a sudden shock. And even if it escaped all these 
chances of imperfection, the coin as we see it now may have been subjected 
to various kinds of ill-treatment while in circulation, and then may have lain 
for centuries exposed to the corrosive action of lava or of the earth. So that 
we must in most instances try to consider each coin in a mood of sympathetic 
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imagination, which will not only bring it before us in all its freshness, but will 
also enable us to understand the spirit and intent of the engraver; who per- 
haps, too, at times felt himself hampered by the narrow bounds and unvary- 
ing shape of his field, which limited not only his choice of subjects but also 
his treatment of many designs which were in constant use. The student, 
moreover, will find, especially should he have opportunities of examining 
and handling many specimens, that these very irregularities and uncertain- 
ties, giving as they do a character and an individuality to each coin, will but 
increase the subtle and powerful charm of this series. 

The second point I would emphasize is my method of writing names of 
Greek deities, places and kings; which consists in transliterating them as 
closely as possible from the original. That this is not the general practice of 
English writers on numismatics must be admitted ; but that it is the correct 
system, and that its use is increasing year by year, cannot be denied. There 
certainly seems no good reason why the Latinized name-forms, made unfor- 
tunately so familiar by the conservatism or indifference of past generations, 
should continue to be impressed upon divinities which were worshipped by 
Greeks from the days before Homer to the introduction of Christianity, upon 
kings whose dynasties and subjects gloried in their unmixed Greek descent, 
and upon cities which as Greek foundations attained the height of their 
power and magnificence while the petty dominion of Rome was still confined 
to her seven hills. The more scientific modern method has long been fol- 
lowed by the Germans, and the complete publication, under the auspices of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences, of the Corpus Numorum (the first half 
volume of which has just appeared) will doubtless establish this use among 
all students and writers on the subject, whatever their nationality. Mean- 
while, Dr. Imhoof-Blumer’s various numismatic works, and Freeman’s His- 
tory of Sicily, have been the standards for my own transliterations. In only 
a few instances, preferring to appear inconsistent rather than pedantic, have 
I retained well-known names such as Athens, Syracuse, Alexander the Great, 
Croesus, etc., which have become part of our English tongue. The reader 
of these pages will find with surprise that the, at first sight, strange forms 
will rapidly become familiar, and that their constant use will then assist 
greatly in the production of a pure Hellenic atmosphere,—so important a 
condition for the congenial study and true enjoyment of these coins. 


The lofty chain of the Apennines, extending throughout the length of 
Italy, at its southern extremity enters a peninsula so contracted that the 
spurs, foothills and included valleys touch on the one side the Tyrrhenian 
sea, and on the other the Ionian. The varied conditions thus presented,— 
a coast line bathed by waters teeming with many varieties of fish, rich val- 
leys suitable for cultivation, rolling hills affording plentiful pasturage for 
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flocks, and rugged mountains abounding in valuable timber,— combine to 
form a country peculiarly adapted to sustain a numerous and flourishing 
population. 

Thus it was not strange that the colonizing ardor of the Greeks, which 
about the middle of the eighth century B. C. established one after another 
town on the Sicilian coast, should have, shortly afterwards, extended its field 
to the shores of the adjacent mainland, where Achaians, Dorians and lonians 
vied with one another in founding colonies, the wealth and enterprise of 
which should keep alive and extend the traditions and commerce of the mother 
races. In Italy the earliest results of this spirit of enterprise were the towns 
of Sybaris (founded B. C. 720) and Kroton (ten years later) ; examples 
which were followed during the course of the next century by a regular 
succession of settlements, either direct foundations from the mother country, 
or offshoots from some already firmly established colony, eager to occupy 
certain spots which appeared in its eyes of peculiar importance. Rhegion, 
Taras, Lokroi Epizephyrioi, Kaulonia and Elea were of the former class ; of 
the latter were Metapontion, Poseidonia, Laos and Terina, 

These towns, especially Kroton, Sybaris, Taras and Metapontion, in the 
course of the second century after their foundation, attained the highest 
point of wealth, luxury and refinement then visible in the Greek world. In 
fact they so far outshone the cities of old Greece, which had not yet reached 
their full splendor, that even before the time of Pythagoras the name 
Magna Graecia had seemed an appropriate designation for that portion of 
Italy which embraced the territory wholly subject to Hellenic influences: a 
region which a glance at the accompanying map will show to have extended 
as far north as a line drawn east from Kyme. 

The arrival of the creator and expounder of the Pythagorean philosophy 
at Kroton about 535 bB. C., and the rapid dissemination of his politico-relig- 
ious doctrines in this and adjacent cities, gave a fresh impulse to their 
progress, and cemented still more closely the bonds of a general confedera- 
tion, which, having been entered into for purposes of commerce and of 
mutual protection, was at that date, to judge from the testimony of coins, 
already firmly established. 

The early commerce of this League must have been carried on by means 
of Corinthian coins, which were freely circulating then, as in fact was the 
case for several succeeding centuries, throughout the entire western part of 
the Greek world. But in the middle of the sixth century a uniform and dis- 
tinctive confederate coinage makes its appearance, the characteristics of 
which are a thin, broadly-spread fabric, and a marked peculiarity in the 
method of impressing the type. This device, while the same on both sides, 
and in the usual relief on the obverse, is, on the reverse, sunken or zucuseé, 
but facing in the opposite direction; an arrangement producing the effect 
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of repoussé work. It was doubtless the natural aptitude of the Italian 
Greeks for this latter class of metal work, acting upon and perfecting the 
elaborate incuse square of the current Corinthian coins, which evolved these 
distinctive issues, to which has been given the appropriate name of zucuse 
coimage. 

The copious issues of this character produced in Magna Graecia during 
the latter half of the peaceful sixth century would alone attest the populous- 
ness and commercial prosperity of its cities; while the total absence of 
political dissensions and the unbroken monotony of civic life are reflected in 
the uniformity of the issues, each of which continues with little variation 
during the entire period of this peculiar style. The first interruption of this 
state of tranquillity was the war in 510 B. C., between Kroton and Sybaris, 
which terminated in the destruction of the latter; after which event the 
resultant dissensions among the remaining cities caused the gradual decline 
of the League in power and influence. Thus we may consider B. C. 480 
as the final limit of production for the incuse issues, which are then 
superseded by those of the conventional model in which both sides appear 
in relief. 

The coinage of the League being a federal one, uniformity, as well in 
weight as in fabric, was essential, and we find prevailing the familiar Corin- 
thian standard, slightly reduced, so that the stater weighed about 126 grains. 
The few exceptions were in the case of towns strongly influenced by local 
surroundings, such as Poseidonia, where the standard was the lighter one of 
the neighboring district of Campania. 


In considering the artistic merits of these coins of the archaic period 
we should make comparison, as has been said, with other extant art products 
of those early days. We find the same crude mannerisms as in the case of 
primitive sculpture (notably the bas-reliefs of the Selinountian metopes) and 
of vases. The figures are stiff and angular, at times almost to grotesque- 
ness ; and the body between the neck and waist is facing, although the rest 
of the figure is in profile. Similarly the eye of side-faces is given in full, as 
though gazing towards one; while the hair is represented by minute dots, 
But at the same time there are often visible during this period, though, per- 
haps, as we shall see, more clearly elsewhere than in Magna Graecia, elements 
of strength and originality which are rare even in days of greater artistic re- 
finement. Then, too, the earliest examples of these incuse series are far from 
showing any trace of the rudeness visible in first efforts in coinage further east, 
made, however, it should be added, at an earlier date. The rough incuse punch- 
mark there characteristic of the archaic period is of course wholly wanting ; 
the dies are clearly and strongly cut; and it is obvious that unusual care 
must have been exercised in the process of striking each coin, the difficulty 
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of which is apparent when we consider the precise harmony of position in 
which the dies had to be placed. 


We are now prepared to study in detail the examples on Plate I. 


TARAS (CALABRIA), 


1. Didrachm, wt. 125 grs. B.C. 550-520. (PI. I: 1.) Obv. SAPAT (archaic 
forms). Taras riding on dolphin to right ; beneath, cockle-shell: guilloche border, 
Rev. TAPA (in raised letters). Same type, incuse, to left : border of radiating lines, 

(From the Bunbury sale.) 


An early tradition recounts that Taras, son of Poseidon, being ship- 
wrecked, was miraculously saved from death by being borne to shore on the 
back of a dolphin opportunely sent to his succor by the vigilant ruler of the 
waves. On the spot where he landed the grateful hero established a colony, 
which, perpetuating his name, eventually became one of the most powerful 
cities of Magna Graecia. It was but natural that this striking event in the 
life of their mythical founder should have been chosen by the Tarentines as 
the type of their earliest coinage ; a choice so fitting and appropriate that 
this graceful and pleasing group continued uninterruptedly as an obverse or 
reverse type of the city for the three and one-half centuries of its indepen- 
dent coinage. Similar stories were told of the poet Arion and of Melkarth, 
the tutelary god of Tyre, and possibly the grouping of the figures on the 
coin may have been suggested by well-known dedicatory statues commemo- 
rative of these latter legends. The charming symbolism of the Greeks shows 
us by a cockle-shell that the dolphin is approaching the land with his burden ; 
while the influence of orientalism on early Greek art is clearly shown by the 
border, of which the design, a favorite one for the issues of the incuse series, 
is of a distinctly Assyrian origin. The inscription £APAT exhibits an inter- 
esting and, on early coins, not uncommon survival of the method of writing 
from right to left, which the Greeks received, together with the alphabet and 
the graphic art itself, from the Phoenicians. Professor Curtius has advanced 
the theory that the change of direction which was early made in Greek writ- 
ing was due to the influence of the priests, who first wrote towards the right 
in the sacred formulae ; that being the side from which the Greek sought 
favorable omens in religious observances, and good fortune in all the ordi- 
nary avocations of life. 


In contrast to the incuse issues of other populous cities of the League, 
these coins are of extreme rarity, which shows that the change to a type in 
relief on both sides took place much earlier here than elsewhere in Magna 
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Graecia. In fact, the evidence of two important “ finds” would lead to the 
conclusion that this incuse type was abandoned about 520 B. C. It is prob- 
able that Taras as a Dorian settlement always maintained intimate relations 
with the mother city Sparta, and that she never had a very close alliance with 
the confederation, composed as it was principally of Achaian towns. 


METAPONTION (LUCANIA). 


2. Stater, wt. 126 grs. B.C. 550-480. (Pl. I: 2.) Obv. METAL Ear of barley. 


Rev. Same type, incuse. 
(From the Trist sale.) 


The productiveness of the Metapontine plain, remarkable even in this 
fertile region, gained a world-wide celebrity from the city’s dedication at 
Delphi of a ‘‘ golden harvest,” probably in grateful recognition of a succes- 
sion of prosperous seasons. 

An ear of barley, perhaps already connected with some religious observ- 
ance in honor of Demeter, naturally became the fitting type of the first coin- 
age ; and this simple device, an ever-present reminder of her golden sheaves, 
continued during three centuries of prosperous independence to distinguish 
Metapontion, supplementing as secondary type the varied and charming 
obverse designs which succeeded one another in copious issues. 


Kroton (BrRutTTI!I). 


3. Stater, wt. 120 grs. B.C. 550-480. (Pl. I: 3.) Obv. ?PO (archaic forms). 
Tripod with legs ending in lions’ feet ; surmounted by two serpents’ heads: guilloche 
border. Rev. Same type, incuse: border of radiating lines. 


The tripod was the peculiar emblem of the Pythian Apollo, and became 
therefore the appropriate type for a city founded in obedience to a positive 
and twice-given command of the priestess of Delphi. Since representations 
of the tripod on all classes of ancient remains take this shape, with more or 
less elaboration of ornament, we can feel that we have before us an almost 
exact copy of the sacred seat from which the pythoness poured forth her 
inspired utterances. 

In Kroton, the adopted home of Pythagoras, were established his most 
flourishing schools of religion and philosophy. At a subsequent period 
these became contaminated by the admixture of principles of political ambi- 
tion, which, together with the attitude of haughty exclusiveness adopted by 
members, occasioned the later unpopularity and eventual overthrow of the 
brotherhood. But in their early days these societies exercised a powerful 
influence for good ; and the teachings which inculcated in her citizens prin- 
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ciples of temperance, self-denial and uprightness, were potent factors in 
giving Kroton the predominant position she occupied among the cities of 
Magna Graecia. Thus it was owing to the Pythagorean doctrines that at a 
critical period of her existence Kroton was rescued from those habits of lux- 
urious ease and effeminate self-indulgence which were sapping the vitality 
of Sybaris, her only successful rival ; and that she was enabled, when in 510 
B. C. there came the inevitable struggle for supremacy, to achieve a victory 
so decisive and overwhelming that every trace of the extent and populous- 
ness of Sybaris was swept away. 

Intimately associated with the Pythagoreans was the tripod, representing 
to them the mystic number three, which was invested by the members of this 
brotherhood with an esoteric meaning. The snakes rearing their hissing 
heads suggest the huge serpent Python, which, while the oracle of Delphi 
was in the hands of Gaia, guarded the sacred chasm until slain by the arrows 
ol Apollo. 

In the inscription the ? (koppa, the old Phoenician form of K), at first 
used naturally, as in all classes of early writing, was, long after its disappear- 
ance as a letter from the revised Greek alphabet, retained on these coins, 
partly for commercial reasons, partly from sentiment, becoming the efzsemon 
or badge of the city. We shall see that this use was constant down to the 
end of the fifth century, when the lonic forms Q and H were introduced into 
Southern Italy. 

As one would expect in the case of a city of such wealth and commercial 
prosperity, the coins of this and of the kindred civic issues are very nu- 
merous. 


KROTON (BRUTTII). 


4. Stater, wt. 119 grs. B. C. 550-480. (Pl. I: 4.) Obv. 9POTO (archaic 
forms). Tripod with legs ending in lions’ feet : border of dots. Rev. Eagle, incuse, 
flying to right : border of radiating lines. 


One of the comparatively few instances in these series where the incuse 
type of the reverse differs from the relief of the obverse. Such an arrange- 
ment, showing a distinct advance in design and technique, exemplifies an 
intermediate step between the simple incuse reverse and the type in double 
relief. 

The representation of the eagle, a bird sacred to Zeus, shows that the 
worship of this god was not neglected by the Krotoniates ; and it discloses 
again the Pythagorean influence, as the founder of this school claimed that 
the divine nature of his teachings was manifested by the companionship of 
an eagle sent down to him by Zeus himself. 
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POSEIDONIA (LUCANIA). 









5. Stater, wt. 115 grs. B.C. 550-480. (PI. I: 5.) Obv. MOM («NO8) Posei- 
don, naked but for chlamys, which hangs across his shoulders, advancing to right, and 
wielding trident : guilloche border. Rev. MOM (.MO%) Same type, incuse, to left. 























The antiquity and magnificence of the temple of Poseidon, fortunately 
the best preserved of the three shrines which hallow the now deserted site of 
Poseidonia, attest the veneration in which its early inhabitants held this, their 
tutelary and eponymous god, whose worship was here carried on, during the 
few centuries of the city’s free life, with the utmost pomp of the imposing 
Greek ceremonial. 

In spite of its archaism, this figure of Poseidon displays vigor and action, 
while the wonderful preservation of the head exhibits — although, on account 
of its minuteness, not perhaps so clearly as in the case of the head of Apollo 
on the Kauloniate example —the archaic method of representing hair by 
clusters of clearly defined dots. 


KaAvuLonia (BRUTTII). 


6. Stater, wt. 130 grs. B.C. 550-480. (Pl. 1:6.) Obv. KAVA (archaic forms). 
Naked male figure advancing to right, holding branch in right hand, and on extended 
left hand a small figure running to right, and bearing branch in each hand ; on right, 
stag with head turned back: guilloche border. Rev. Same type, incuse, to left: bor- 
der of radiating lines. 



















The obscurity of this design, so elaborate for the period, and so evi- 
dently intended to symbolize some religious cult or ceremony, has always 
invited conjecture on the part of students; and many hypotheses of great 
ingenuity and more or less plausibility have been advanced. That the larger 
figure is Apollo admits of little doubt; as also his being engaged in an act 
of purification. But uncertainty had always existed as to the significance of 
the small, running figure on Apollo’s hand, until the publication of an inter- 
esting paper by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd in the Numismatic Chronicle, 1848. 
After disposing of former suppositions, the writer proceeds to prove in an 
ingenious course of reasoning that Apollo, as is shown by his bearing the 
lustral branch, is here represented in his character of the god of health and 
purification ; and that he is bringing to his aid for these ends the powerful 
influence of vapor-dispelling and life-giving breezes, personified in the small 
figure, whose winged feet (an important element in this hypothesis) symbol- 
ize its easy and rapid flight. Kaulonia was noted for the strength and preva- 
lence of its winds, to which the remarkable healthfulness of the city was 
attributed ; so that the conception preserved in this, at first sight inexplicable 
type, seems peculiarly appropriate. 
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SyBARIS (LUCANIA). 


7. Stater, wt. 124 grs. B.C. 550-510. (Pl. 1:7.) Obv. VM ($Y) Bull stand- 
ing to left, with head turned back: guilloche border. Rev. Same type, incuse, to 
right : incuse border of dots. 


The wealth, luxury and magnificence, which have made the name of 
Sybaris proverbial for more than twenty-four centuries and in many lan- 
guages, were in large part resultant, as has been shown by M. Lenormant, 
from a monopoly which the city enjoyed of the carrying traffic across the 
Bruttian peninsula, at the narrowest point of which it was situated. Its marts 
were centres of great activity, where the rich stuffs and precious potteries 
brought by the Greeks across the Ionian sea were exchanged for the native 
copper and iron work with which the Etruscan barks ventured down the 
western coast of Italy. Only another proof of this prosperity is presented 
by the copiousness of its coinage; a fact all the more remarkable when we 
consider that the destruction of the city by Kroton took place within a few 
decades of the introduction of this invention into Magna Graecia. 

The bull is symbolical of the worship of Poseidon, and perhaps the 
unnatural position of the head may be the engraver’s primitive solution of a 
problem, here first presented, of portraying an elongated figure of the largest 
permissible size upon a small, circular field. In furtherance of this idea, the 
brief archaic inscription is placed in the exergue, a position most unusual at 
this period. 


Laos (LuUCANIA). 


8. Stater, wt. 118 grs. B.C. 550-500. (Pl. 1:8.) Obv. AAl Man-headed bull, 
bearded and wearing helmet, standing to right, with head turned back: border and 
exergual line of dots. Rev. Same type, incuse, to left : raised wreath border. 


This is interesting as displaying probably the earliest representation, on 
a coin, of the androcephalous bull, under which form an autochthonous deity, 
Dionysos Hebon, was very generally worshipped in Campania, whence his 
cult spread throughout the whole of Southern Italy. He was undoubtedly 
the tutelary god of Laos, and naturally became the type of its coinage. Be- 
fore the date of this issue, however, the still earlier coins of Sybaris, by which 
city Laos had been colonized, must have circulated freely in the latter place, 
and the figure of the deity was so far influenced by this fact as to follow the 
familiar form with reverted head, peculiar to the mother city. Laos having 
been, especially in these early times, a city of slight importance, the issue 
was probably a small one, which would account for the rarity of these pieces. 

[To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON FORGERIES OF THE PERIOD. 


By F. PARKES WEBER, ™M. D., 
FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 
Editors of the Journal : — 


My first acquaintance with spurious coins was made about twenty years ago or 
more, when I purchased at a very moderate price what seemed to be a Queen Anne’s 
farthing. It turned out to be an electrotype. I do not remember having been de- 
ceived since that time by any otherelectrotype. I must, however, attribute this rather 
to my good fortune than to any special detective power, for I certainly possess electro- 
types in my collection which I believe would have deceived me, had they been offered 
to me as originals. One of them rings well and has a perfect edge. It was given 
to me as an electrotype of a pattern medal, but I could hardly believe that it was 
not a struck copper medal until I induced Professor A. H. Church to test it by the 
specific gravity method. He found out that the specific gravity was decidedly too 
low for solid copper.' The piece must therefore have had a core in its interior of 
lower specific gravity. This settled the question. It speaks highly for the honesty 
of the best makers of electrotypes that none of these elaborate imitations (with 
perfect edges) are offered to the public as genuine pieces. 

I must apologize for speaking of electrotypes under “forgeries of the period,’’ 
but though I believe electrotypes have fortunately never yet been circulated as cur- 
rent money, it is clear that the electrotype process might at any time be employed 
for making forgeries of contemporary as well as of antique coins. The latter remark 
applies also to the mechanical method of making dies from coins using the process 
invented (about 1861?) by Sir Henry Bessemer. By this process dies can be made 
in soft steel from any ordinary coin or medal. The dies thus obtained can be hard- 
ened and then used for striking impressions, which are, naturally, practically perfect 
imitations of the originals. I have been shown exact copies of coins made in this 
manner, but the method is, I believe, a somewhat costly one, and fortunately, on ac- 
count of its difficulties, is unlikely to be employed by “coiners.” I possess, how- 
ever, specimens of reproductions, which perhaps have been produced by some allied 
but coarser and less costly process. One is the exact copy of the beautiful medal 
made in 1892 by the Italian artists L. Pogliaghi and A. Capuccio (termed the “ Milan”’ 
Columbus medal) commemorating the fourth centenary of the discovery of America 
by Columbus. The same process, whatever it was, could probably have been em- 
ployed for imitating coins. 

I now come to actual contemporary imitations (forgeries of the period) of the 
currency of various countries and various epochs. 

Plated imitations of Greek and Roman silver coins are quite common, and I 
possess plated forgeries of Aeginetan pieces of the fifth century before Christ or 
earlier. These plated pieces are generally known by the French term “ monnaies 
Sourrées.” They are often as well executed as their originals, and are admitted, if 
well preserved, into good collections of ancient coins. Some of these imitations are 

1 The fact that the deposit must necessarily be of rently perfect and the weight and specific gravity al- 


pure, unalloyed metal is, of course, a great help in most correct. 
detecting an electrotype, even if the edges are appa- 
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so good that they have remained undetected in modern cabinets until a chance inspec- 
tion, more careful than usual, or a deficiency in weight, has awakened suspicion and 
led to their detection. For the detection of suspected pieces the weight and, still 
more so, the specific gravity test, may be of course most useful, especially when the 
coin suspected to be a plated forgery is of large or moderately large size. 

Contemporary forgeries struck on plated flans are mostly of silver coins, more 
rarely of gold ones. They are most numerous of Greek and Roman' pieces, but exist 
of the most diverse periods. I have contemporary plated imitations of gold coins 
issued by the Normans in Sicily. Mr. L. A. Lawrence showed me, some time back, 
a plated gold Anglo-Saxon coin. This method of forging coins was much in vogue in 
England during the seventeenth century. Contemporary plated forgeries of silver 
coins of Charles I, the Commonwealth, and Charles II abound. In George III’s reign 
similar forgeries were largely manufactured, especially of the Spanish dollars sur- 
charged with the hall-mark, or restruck as Bank of England and Bank of Ireland 
tokens, or countermarked for local use in various industrial establishments of Scot- 
land. 

I have an excellent contemporary plated forgery of an Indian “zodiacal” rupee 
of the seventeenth century. It has been detected by having been cut in half, and 
some other specimens (from a legal source) from India, obtained with it, serve to 
illustrate the method of manufacture of all forgeries of this kind, no matter whether 
ancient or modern. A lump of some inferior metal, generally copper or bronze, is 
flattened, and completely encased or wrapped up in a thin sheet of silver. The flan 
thus formed receives from the dies impressions which are equal in sharpness to those 
which a flan of pure silver would receive. 

There can be no doubt that many of the most skillfully executed ancient plated 
pieces were really “government forgeries,” that is, a kind of forced token coinage.* 
Other “ government forgeries” are the debased coins and unredeemed tokens which 
have been issued by various governments at different times. To this class probably 
belong some of the ancient “potin’’ and “billon” pieces and the denarii of copper 
washed with tin, issued by Gallienus, Postumus, Tacitus, Probus, and other Roman 
emperors and usurpers of the third century; so, also, the “black money” of medi- 
aeval France’ and Continental States, and the debased silver issued by Henry VIII 
and other sovereigns of England. The base shillings of Edward VI were in Eliza- 
beth’s reign countermarked and ordered to be circulated, some at fourpence halfpenny 
and others (the worst) at twopence farthing. The so-called “ gun-money” crowns, 
half crowns, and shillings, issued by King James II in Ireland, were circulated, after 
his final overthrow, as pence and halfpence. 

In later times various other methods besides the manufacture of plated imita- 
tions have been employed for the falsification of current coins. The most usual is 
the striking of pieces in base metal from imitated dies. Sometimes, though rarely, 
pieces have been fabricated by “coiners” in good metal, but deficient in weight. 
Casts in some inferior metal, with more or less the appearance of silver, have formed 


1 The Romans, besides notching the edges, em- 3 “The French deniers,” as Hoffman points out 
ployed minute circular punches and various chisels were struck of “billon” long before the reign of Philip 
0 | cutters to detect the plated denarii, The punched IV (“/e de/”), who does not therefore deserve the title 
denarii so frequently seen in collections are analogous of “/aux-monnayeur,” which his contemporaries gave 
to “chopped ” dollars current in China. him. (Compare Dante, Paradiso, Canto XIX, line 

2 E. Babelon (Monnaies de la Republique Romaine, 118.) 

Paris, 1885, Vol. I, Introduction, p. lili) explains this 
matter in regard to the Roman “ monnaies fourrées.” 
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a very dangerous class of forgeries when the casts have been taken from worn orig- 
inals ; genuine coins which have lost in weight and sharpness of type (by continual 
circulation) lend themselves particularly well to imitation by casting. False half 
crowns of William III, manufactured after this method, still abound; these cast 
pieces have doubtless often been rubbed down so as to present a still more “ worn” 
appearance before being finally put into circulation by the forgers 

I have a sixpenny piece of George III, on which sceptres have been engraved 
between the shields of the reverse ; it has been plated with gold and circulated as a 
half-guinea piece. The sixpences of George IV’s coinage of the year 1820 so much 
resembled the half sovereigns that the former were gold-plated and passed as the 
latter ; the half sovereigns had therefore to be recalled. The same thing happened 
in 1887; the first issue of the Jubilee sixpenny pieces of Queen Victoria so much 
resembled the half sovereigns that some of the former were gilt and passed as the 
latter. In this instance, however, the sixpenny pieces and not the half sovereigns 
were withdrawn. Some of the nickel five-cent pieces issued by the United States of 
America in 1883 were, it is said, gold-plated and passed as five-dollar pieces. 

Not very many years ago certain imitation sovereigns of Queen Victoria were 
manufactured abroad (it is said in Spain), and were then passed as genuine pieces in 
England or other countries. The dies were well engraved, and the flans were made 
of platinum and of the correct weight. These pieces, when properly plated with 
gold, at first defied detection, but after some circulation, when the gold began to wear 
off, their spurious nature was of course recognized. The manufacture of each false 
sovereign of this kind must have cost ten to thirteen shillings. I possess specimens 
of these pieces, but have never seen an example of the forgeries of large coins, such 
as American five-eagle pieces, in which most of the gold is said to have been care- 
fully scooped out and then replaced by platinum. The Chinese are said to have 
formerly often scooped out the inside of Spanish dollars and then to have substituted 
pieces of lead. I doubt very much, however, whether even Chinese industry in this 
misguided direction could have been capable of so much labor for such great risk 
and so little profit. That plated Spanish dollars were, however, sometimes imported 
into China for currency, there can hardly be a doubt. They were doubtless also im- 
ported into England in the reign of George III, when surcharged Spanish dollars 
formed part of the legal English currency ; it is possible that some of them may 
have deceived the English authorities and have thus been officially countermarked 
for circulation, but it is more probable that in most of the countermarked plated 
dollars the coiners (in England and other countries) who made the plated forgeries 
likewise imitated the countermarks upon them. Some profit also was probably made 
by privately importing Spanish dollars (during the period of which we speak), and 
then stamping them for currency in England with an imitation of the hall-mark or 
other official countermark. 





Tue “ Victor Blue, U. S. N.” Medal, bronze, will be placed about July, 1900, on 
the List of Medals which can be obtained at the Mint of the United States, at 
Philadelphia. Victor Blue, an officer of the United States Navy in the war with 
Spain in 1898,— it will be remembered, — by penetrating the enemy’s country near 
Santiago de Cuba, was the first one to locate Admiral Pasquale Cervera’s fleet in 
Santiago harbor, for which feat he was voted a medal by Congress. 
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MEDAL OF CASTELAR. 


Senor Pasio Boscn, of Madrid, has recently caused to be struck a fine 
medal of Emile Castelar, the eminent Spanish statesman, more especially in 
honor of his memory. The obverse has an excellent bust of the great 
orator, in the costume of the period, the head turned to the observer's left, 
so that the face is shown nearly in profile. Legend, A&MILIO CASTELAR OBIIT 
xxv MAJ. MpcccxcIx In the field at the left, ar |s | ann and at the right 
tx | vi. [Aémilio Castelar died 25 May, 1899, in the sixty-second year of 


his age. | 

The reverse shows two emblematic figures — one a winged female, typi- 
fying the genius of Eloquence, the other, a man clothed as an artisan, to 
symbolize the people. The first, slightly draped, stands at the left, behind 
the second ; her left wing is extended, as if to protect him; with her right 
hand she clasps his right, while her left, behind and above his shoulder, holds 
upright a blazing torch, as she points out to him the road to Liberty, extend- 
ing to the right at his feet, and illuminated by the rising sun with LIBERTAS 
in a semicircle upon its rays. The workman, with his arms and shoulders 
bare, his left hand upon his hip, and wearing an apron of leather, stands 
looking toward the horizon, above which the sun has nearly risen. Under 
the edge of the right wing of the genius is the name of the artist, ARNAU, 
and below, extending upward toward the right, PAVLVs BOSCH Fecit Facere 
1899 The medal is finely executed, the portrait life-like, and the figures 
very expressive of the power and skill of the artist. Its reverse suggests 
the style of the medallions of Giacomo Trezzo, of the sixteenth century, and 
the size, 67 millimetres, is about the same as that of the first medal having a 
bust of Philip II, engraved in Van Loon’s monumental work. It is struck 
in silver and bronze, and the weight is about 100 grammes. 

Mr. J. Schulman, of Amersfort, has been intrusted by Sefior Bosch with 
the disposition of a few impressions of this piece, which has already been 
highly praised by critics abroad, and declared worthy to be placed beside the 
best products of French and Austrian engravers. The January issue of the 
Nouvelle Revue Internationale contains a notice of the medal by Marie 
Letizia de Rute (the Princess Ratazzi), which highly compliments the artist 
for his successful portraiture of the statesman and the happy treatment of 
the symbolic device on the reverse. ‘The medal is more than a work of 
art,” she says; “it is a symbol, and to the coming generations thirsting for 
justice and employment it will be a rallying sign.” While we may regard her 
as perhaps over-enthusiastic in her prophecy, the excellent spirit of the de- 
sign is eminently deserving of praise. w. C. 


APRIL 16, 1900. 
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ON THE AGE OF THE ANDEAN MEDAL. 


BY SAMUEL GARMAN, 


Tue reason for the present communication is to be found in a letter from the 
distinguished ethnologist, Dr. M. Uhle, of the Kéniglich Museum fiir Volkerkunde at 
Berlin, Prussia. His letter is a consequence of the article “An Andean Medal,” 
printed’ in the last issue of the /ourna/. Lacking time and opportunity to make 
proper study of the matter in its various bearings, that article was limited to merely 
putting the medal on record by means of a description, and necessarily the more 
important work of comparing and identifying was left to investigators who might find 
the subject more directly in their own lines of study. A considerable portion of what 
was thus neglected has been admirably supplied by Dr. Uhle, one entitled by attain- 
ments and position to speak with authority. The Doctor’s letter was accompanied by 
several tracings of the implements to which he makes reference, and of these an 
approximate idea is given in the pen-and-ink sketches which accompanied his paper.? 
As the designs were traced with a pencil, by rubbing it over the paper placed against 
the ornamentation, a very exact copy of the original was not to be expected. Such as 
it is, however, it is sufficiently close to illustrate the points made in the note, besides 
giving a tolerable representation of the styles and workmanship of the period to which 
they belong. 

By comparison of the sculptures on the pin, or needle, (of which Dr. Uhle sends 
a sketch) with those on the medal, it will be seen that the fish-scale curves, or bow-like 
ornaments, on the two are alike, and, so far as may be determined from the tracings, 
made in the same manner by means of similar instruments. Each excavation has the 
same remotely sub-crescentic outline, apparently made by a tool having a point formed 
by the meeting of three planes, not held perfectly erect, laterally, but inclined toward 
the side of the groove having the longest slope. One side of the furrow, the nearer 
to the inner edge, has a steeper descent than the other. In a transverse section of 
one of these grooves the side nearer the inner edge approaches a vertical, while the 
other side is indicated by a much longer and less abrupt incline. It is evident the 
execution in each case is what might be expected from workmen using similar tools 
and methods and, in connection with the designs, it points toward a fashion prevalent 
at a particular period. The subjoined letter throws a light on the probable time 
when it prevailed. 

In my description of the medal the outlines of the central portion were said to 
make a flower-like figure. It was not intended by this to say that it had been 
designed to represent a flower. The resemblance may be wholly accidental, resulting 
from the employment of the semi-circular curves and the straight lines in producing 
one of the many and varied forms of the “sun symbol,” or “sun cross,” as shown in 
early sculptures —a mill-stone, a grave stone, and a “sun cross,’ of which Mr. 
De Kay, in an article in the Century Magazine in January and February, 1889, gave 
examples. 

The occurrence of these sun symbols mixed in with those of the Church, on grave- 
stones and crosses, and in places of worship in Ireland, is suggestive of a possible 


1 Originally published by the Essex Institute in Vol. 2 These can be found in the Essex Institute Bul- 
XX, p. §7, of its Bulletin, and reprinted by request in letin, Vol. xxi. 
the Journal for January, 1900. The present article is 3 These are shown in the engraving in the Bulletin 
from a later issue of the Bulletin. as cited above. 
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influence, through the emissaries of the Church, upon the art fashion in Peru at the 
time of the maker of the medal, or earlier. The idea is only a suggestion, but so far 
as it has any weight it favors the opinion of Dr. Uhle that the medal is of later date 
than the advent of Columbus or Pizarro. As in Ireland, so in South America, pagan 
practices were woven in with those of the Church, or at any rate were indulged in 
long after the attempt at suppression. According to the Doctor, the medal derives 
additional interest from the fact that the circumstances of its discovery, in connection 
with the date of its origin, indicate the persistence of the custom of making mum- 
mies, and of putting metal in their mouths, long after the commencement of the bloody 
struggle for the displacement of the symbols of sun-worship in the “land of the sun,” 
by those of Christianity. The following is quoted from the letter: 

“It is true that round pieces of metal have been inserted between the lips of 
mummies by the ancient Peruvians. Mr. Squier has described some, and I know 
others of gold of round form with a round hole near the border. You think that the 
medal may prove of some account in researches concerning the metal workers of the 
lands of the Incas. But there can be no doubt about that. The date of the medal, 
however, is later than that of Pizarro and Columbus, because there are to be seen the 
ornaments characteristic of the subsequent period, commencing with the advent of the 
Spaniards. The ancient Peruvians had no flower-like ornaments of the form visible 
on the Andean medal. This form is characteristic of the work of the Spaniards in 
America, in Peru, in the eastern part of South America, etc., and of those of the abo- 
rigines whose works were influenced by the instruction and direction of the Spaniards. 
Compare the calabashes of the Rio Amazonas, of Argentina, of Peru, and elsewhere. 
I know no ancient work of Peruvians, in silver or in any other materials, on which are 
to be found the bow-like ornaments so numerous on the medal. But I do find the 
same in a modern silver lamp of the high plateau of Bolivia, worked perhaps in 
Sicasica, on a modern trumpet from Peru, of wood, with silver rings and the inscrip- 
tion ‘Soy de me doefio de Simon Ynostrosa de 1819,’ on vases of clay fabricated 
during the last centuries in Ecuador, on the modern silver works of the Araucanians, 
and on a fine silver needle from Peru originating in the times following the conquest. 
I send you sketches of the silver needle from Peru, of the ornamentation of Araucan- 
ian silver works, and of the ornaments on the modern trumpet.s I hope that you 
incline toward my opinion, that the ‘ Andean medal,’ though old, is not older than the 
conquest by the Spaniards, and that it originated in culture of a European character, 
European ornamental art, etc., introduced by them. However that may be, the medal 
is interesting in every way; it shows that the custom of mummifying the dead and 
also the custom of inserting pieces of metal between the lips may have been contin- 
ued long after the conquest, against the wishes of the representatives of the Church.” 





SOUTH AFRICA NECESSITY MONEY. 


A pEsPATCH from Mafeking, South Africa, says that Colonel Baden-Powell is 
issuing a paper currency, which is used by the inhabitants without objection. 
Though not metallic, it will take its place with other siege or necessity money. If 
any of the /ourual readers have correspondents there, it would be well to secure 
some examples for their cabinets. Cc. 
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THE MEDALS, JETONS, AND TOKENS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 
BY DR. HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 
(Continued from Vol. XXXIV, p. 2 
THERE are to be inserted the following.' 
IV. SOUTH AMERICA. 3. Brazil. A. Personal 


Dr. Manoel Feliciano ( ), of Rio de Janeiro. Imperial Councillor. 

1485. Odverse. Head, to left. Beneath, at right: FARIA. G. Inscription: 
FACULDADE DE MEDICINA DO RIO DE JANEIRO Exergue, three rosettes. 

Reverse. Within wreath of laurel leaves: HOMENAGEM | AO | GENIO CIRURGICO | 
BRASILEIRO |—O— _ Inscription: NO REINADO DO SR. D. P. 2°,(Senhor Dom Pedro 
Segundo.) | * PREMIO DR. MANOEL FELICIANO * 

Gold, lead. 26. 40mm. Communicated to me, with engraving, by Mr. Julius 
Meili, of Zurich.’ 

B. 1. Medical Colleges 

Faculty of Medicine, Rio de Janeiro. See above. 

B. 2. Hospitals 


The Santa Casa da Misericordia. Rio de Janeiro. 

Besides Nos. go, 188, and 189, there is the following. 

1486. Obverse. Charity, shielding with her cloak eight invalids. Exergue: 
upon crossed branches of laurel and flowers, tied by flowing bands, the city shield 
with wreath above. No inscription. 

Reverse. Within crossed branches of laurel and flowers, tied below by ribbon: 
A MEZA E JUNTA | DA SANTA CASA | DA MISERICORDIA | DA CIDADE DE S. SEBASTIANO | 
DO RIO DE JANEIRO | CREOU O ASYLO | DA MISERICORDIA | EM JESSAO DE | 184,489 

Bronze. 47. 73mm. _ I have engraving from Mr. Meili. 


B. 3. Medical Societies. 


1487. Obverse. A palm tree, entwined by a serpent. In background, chemical 
apparatus. Inscription: RIO DE JANEIRO 

Reverse. INSTITUTO PHARMACEUTICO | AO| MERITO| PROFESSIONAL | * | * * * * * 

16. 25mm. I have engraving from Mr. Meili. 


F. 3. Pharmacists 


1488. Odverse. Within beaded circle, bust of Aesculapius, facing, anc enclosed 
by re-entering serpent. Inscription: FARINHA, FERRAL & CA | * MEDICO—PHARMACEU- 
TICOS * 

Reverse. Within beaded circle: RUA | Dos | OURIVES | N° 41 | RIO DE JANEIRO | — 
Inscription : DROGARIA E LABORATORIO DA PRODUCTOS CHIMICOS E PHARMACEUTICOS. 

21. 33mm. I have engraving from Mr. Meili. 


V. THE UNITED STATES. B. 2. Aospfitals 


1489. Obdverse. Copy of the hospital seal. Inscription: PHILADA HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Reverse. Blank. 

Silver. Shield-shaped. 12x17. 20x28mm. Wright, 7e Numismatist, Dec., 
1898, No. 823. 


1 Ihave again to announce the death of a most knowledge of medical medals was very great, and my 
valued correspondent, Col. and Asst. Surgeon-General gratitude to him for assistance was commensurate. 
D. L. Huntington, U. S. A., formerly in charge of the 2 Mr. Meili has again in the most generous manner 
Army Medical Museum and Library at Washington. furnished me with descriptions and engravings of very 
As with the late Drs. W. Lee of Washington, G. J. rare medals in advance of his own publication 
Fisher of Sing Sing, and J. W. Bastow of Mexico, his 
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B. 3. Medical Societies. 


1490. Obverse, Within field of frosted silver, an orchid (lady’s slipper) of green 
and red enamel. Inscription: a. p. H. A. (American Public Health Association) | 18 
MINNEAPOLIS 99 upon border of green enamel. 

Reverse. M. C. LILLY | COL. O (incused), 

Silver. Oval (button), 12x16. 20x26mm. I have drawing from Dr. W. S. 
Disbrow. See also Nos. 1251-2 and 1354. 


F. 1. Dentists. 


1491. Obdverse. THE WAYT DENTAL Co | THIRD | and | JEFFERSON | LOUISVILLE 

Reverse. FOUR EXPERIENCED | DENTISTS | and a KIND | and | EFFICIENT | LADY] 
ATTENDANT 

German silver. 16. 25mm. /dzd., Oct., 1899, No. 1133. 


F. 3. Pharmacists. 
) 


1492. Obverse. PHENYO CAFFEIN | CURES | HEADACHE | and | NEURALGIA | PHENYO 
C. CO | WORCESTER | MASS. 

Reverse. Blank. The impression of obverse countersunk. 

Bronze. 17. 27mm. /did., Dec., 1898, No. 822. 

1493. Odverse. C. E. WEEKS & CO, | 5 | CENTS | SODA | N. S. RY. TRANSFER STA. 

Reverse. J. A. FLOERSH & CO | (etc.) 

Aluminum, 20. 33mm. /6zd., Dec., 1899, No. 1286. 


1494. Obverse. WHITE BROS, | ONE GLASS | — — | SODA. (incused.) 
Re VEVSE. Blank. 
Copper. 16. 25mm. J/6?d., Dec., 1899, No. 1233. 


VI. GREAT BRITAIN. A, Personal. 


Dr. Walter Butler Cheadle ( ), of London. 

1495. Obdverse. Bust, to left. Beneath, at right: ALLAN wyon. sc. Inscrip- 
tion: WALTER BUTLER CHEADLE M. D. 

Reverse. An endless wreath of roses, lilies of the valley, primroses, etc., bound 
by a ribbon on whose folds: PRIZE-IN-—CLINICAL—MEDICINE Within, a circle enclos- 
ing, with radiant sun above and staff of Aesculapius below: st. MarRy’s | HOSPITAL | 
MEDICAL | SCHOOL 

Gold. 31. 45mm. Founded in 1898. James, Medals of the London Hospitals, 
British Medical Journal, 6 Jan., 1900, p. 27, figs. 17, 18. 

Dr. William Cullen (1710-1790), of Edinburgh. 

Besides No. 628, see below, under Medical Colleges. 

Dr. William Dick (1793-1866), of Edinburgh. Veterinary Surgeon. 

See below, under Medical Colleges. 

Dr. Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895), of London. 

1496. Odverse. The hospital. Beneath, at right: B. wyon s. Inscription: 
CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL | LONDON Exergue, the staff of Aesculapius. Beneath : 
FOUNDED 1818 (the obverse of No. 913). 

Reverse. Within crossed laurel branches tied by ribbon: HUXLEY MEMORIAL. | 
mpcccxcvill Inscription: SCHOLA MEDICINAE | PALMAM PRAECLARIOR AUFERT 

Bronze. 35. 55mm. Edge of reverse milled. James, /oc. cit, p. 27, fig. 11. 

Dr. Edward Jenner (1749-1823), of Berkeley, Gloucestershire, 

Besides Nos. 747-57, 880, and 1014-17, there is 

1497. Obverse. Bust, three-quarters to left. Beneath: ALLAN wyon. sc, In- 
scription : BORN . 1749 -+ EDWARD JENNER ‘ M'D’ F.R.S + DIED * 1823 

Reverse. The Eastern hemisphere, bearing : EUROPE’ ASIA ‘ AFRICA * AUSTRALIA. 
Outside, a band, upon which: EPIDEMIOLOGICAL. SOCIETY. OF . LONDON + VENIENTI ° 
OCCURRITE ‘MORBO + Beyond this: CENTENARY * OF * VACCINATION * CELEBRATED * 


1896. 
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Bronze. 41. 65mm. In the collection of the Royal Society of London. I owe 
the description to Mr. Allan Wyon, Chief Engraver of Her Majesty's Seals. 

Dr. David Livingstone (1813-1873), of Glasgow and Africa. 

Besides Nos. 763-4 and 804, there is 

1498. Obverse. That of No. 763. 

Reverse. Laurel wreath. MELVILLE HALL ‘HAMPSTEAD. PRIZE FOR GEOGRAPHY * 
PRESENTED BY ALLAN WYON F-.S.A. FRG.S. 

Bronze. 28. 43mm. I owe description to Mr. Wyon. 


Dr. Sir George H B Macleod ( ), of Glasgow. 

1499. Obverse. Head, to left. Upon shoulder: A Kirkwood & Son Sc. In- 
scription : GEO: H. B. MACLEOD. KNT: CHIR: PROF: GLAS: 1869. 1892 | * 1895 ° 

Reverse. In Saxon script: “ With | purity and holiness | i will | pass my life | 
and | practise my art” | IMMOKPATHS 

Bronze. 29. 45mm. 

Dr. John Murray (1843-1873), of Aberdeen and London. 

1500. Obdverse. The Middlesex hospital, facing. Exergue: JoHN MURRAY | 
[scroll] | SCHOLARSHIP & MEDAL 

Reverse. (?) 

Gold. 24. 37mm. Founded in 1874. James, /oc. ciz., p. 28, fig. 24, of obverse. 

Dr. John Henry Steel (1855-1890), of London. Veterinary Surgeon. 

1501. Odverse. Bust, three-quarters to left. Beneath: ALLAN wyon sc. In- 
scription : BORN 1855 ‘JOHN HENRY STEEL . DIED 1890 

Reverse. Between two sprays of roses, thistles and shamrocks, the arms, crest 
and motto of the college. Beneath: ALLAN wyon sc. Inscription, upon band: ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 

Bronze. 39. 60mm. Communicated to me by Mr. Wyon. 


Dr. Frederic Parkes Weber (1862- ), of London. 

1502. Odverse. Bust, to left, holding medal of Paracelsus in right hand. Upon 
shoulder: F. Bowcher. F. Above: LoNDON mMpcccxcix At sides: DIE OCTAVO 
MENSIS MAII—ANNO ATATIS SV# XXXvII_ Exergue, upon panel: F. PARKES WEBER | 
M.D., F.R.C.P., F.S.A., 

Reverse. The Muses of Art and History, the former with graving tool complet- 
ing an ancient Roman medal, and the latter with right hand upon a broken column, 
holding a stylus and scroll, upon which: HisToRY (incused). Between them a medal 
cabinet upon a base, on whose side a quadriga and driver from the Syracusan medal- 
lion of Evanietos. In background, an easel. Below, at left : F. Bowcher. F. Legend, 
above all: iT [the study of numismatics] DERIVES EQUAL | INTEREST FROM | BOTH (in- 
cused), 

Bronze. Rectangular, curved above. 110x128. 140x 203mm. 


1503. As above, save that engraver’s signature is absent from reverse. 
Bronze. Rectangular, curved above. 30x44. 48x7omm. In my collection, 
the gift of Dr. Weber. 
B. 1. Medical Colleges. 
a. England. 
Charing Cross Hospital Medical School. See Huxley, above. 
Middlesex Hospital Medical School. See Murray, above. 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. See Steel, above. 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. See Cheadle, above. 


6. Scotland. 

1504. Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

Obverse. The building. Beneath, the staff of Aesculapius. Above: ARTI SA- 
LUTIFERAE SACRUM — (incused.) 

Reverse. AEDES | COLL. REG. MED. | EDINB. | HIC POSITAE | XXVII NOV. A. D. 
MDCCLXXV | CURANTE PRAESIDE | GULIELMO CULLEN | ARCHITECTO | JAC. CRAIG (in- 
cused.) 
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Bronze. 28. 44mm. Unique. In possession of the college, and shown to me 
by Mr. J. M. Shaw, sub-librarian, through whose courtesy I have a rubbing. 


Royal Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

1505. Odverse. Arms: a cartouche bearing the castle of Edinburgh, supported 
by draped female and a doe, with foul anchor as crest. Above, upon a plicated band : 
NISI—- DOMINUS—FRVSTRA Below, upon a larger folded band: ROYAL (DICK) VETERI- 
NARY COLLEGE — EDINBURGH 

Reverse. Crossed branches of thistles, tied by ribbon. Above left stalk: K & s 
(Kirkwood & Son.) 

Bronze. 31. 48mm. In my collection. 

University of Glasgow, See MacLeod, above. 


B. 2. Hospitals. 

Birmingham. 

Besides Nos. 994-5, there are 

1506. Obverse. The buildings, facing, with enclosure; radiant sun above. 
Exergue : THE | GENERAL HOSPITAL | BIRMINGHAM 

Reverse. A square tablet giving the receipts, expenses, and proceeds of enter- 
tainments for the hospital from 1784 to 1829. At each side, musical instruments 
between branches of laurel. Inscription: BIRMINGHAM | MUSICAL FESTIVALS 

Tin. 40. 64mm. Struck about 1830. I have rubbings from Dr. Brettauer of 
Trieste. 


1507. Obdverse. The building. Above: THE NEW GENERAL | HOSPITAL Ex- 
ergue, between scrolls: pD’ & M (Davis & Macmillan.) 

Reverse. The city arms. Above: THE NEW BIRMINGHAM TOKENS Exergue, 
upon a band: FORWARD Beneath: 1894 

Bronze. 19. 31mm. 


London. 
Charing Cross. See Huxley, above. 


Hampstead. 

1508. Obdverse. Between sprays of flowers, the arms, crest, and motto of the 
borough. Beneath: ALLAN WYON sc 

Reverse. With ornament : THE HAMPSTEAD HOSPITAL 

Bronze. Oval. 20x16. 31x25mm. Communicated to me by Mr. Wyon. 


London Hospital. 

Besides Nos. 917-19, there is the following : 

1509. Odverse. (?) 

Reverse. A female, to left, draped and with civic crown, raises a female cripple, 
whose crutch lies beside her. In background the building, with two men carrying a 
patient on a litter. (From the hospital seal.) Above: RELIEF IN DISTRESS. Exergue: 
LONDON HOSPITAL | M'DCC’LVIII’ 

Lead. 30. 42mm. Edge of reverse lined. I have shell of the reverse. 


Middlesex. See Murray, above. 

St. Mary’s. See Cheadle, above. 

Southampton. 

I am now able to give the description of this rare medal. 

(1072.) Obdverse. Heads, jugate, to left. Beneath the outer: J. DAvis BIR™ In- 
scription : QUEEN VICTORIA & PRINCE ALBERT 

Reverse. The building, with trees at sides. Exergue: ROYAL SOUTH HANTS | 
INFIRMARY | 1844 

White metal. 27. 42mm. Edge lined. In my collection. 


B. 3. Medical Societies. 


Epidemiological Society of London. See Jenner, above. 
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D. Epidemics 


Small-pox, vaccination. See Jenner, above. 

Typhoid fever. Recovery of the Prince of Wales, 1 

Besides Nos. 1192-4, there is 

1510. Odverse. Head, to left. Inscription: ALBERT EDWARD PRINCE OF WALES 
Exergue : BORN NOV. 9 1841 

Reverse. The cathedral (Thanksgiving Service for his recovery). Inscription: 
ST PAUL'S —CATHEDRAL Exergue: LONDON | 1872 

Bronze. 14. 23mm. Edge of reverse beaded. In my collection. 


F. b. Jrregular Practitioners 


Thomas Holloway (1800-1883), of London. 

Besides Nos. 1257-67, there is 

1511. Odverse. Within open crossed laurel branches, tied by ribbon and sur- 
mounted by a crown and shield, a medallion with head to left. Inscription : HOLLOWAY 
COLLEGE OPENED BY THE QUEEN Below, upon band: 30™ JUNE—- 1886 

Reverse. Blank. With ribbon and pin, upon which: srEWARD 

Gold. 12. 20mm. Externally: 32. 45mm. (Valued at $25.) In the posses- 
sion of Mr. David Proskey of New York. 





The regular sequence is now resumed. 


F.c. British Pharmacists (concluded) 


c. Ireland (continued). 


Newtownards, Co. Down. a 
1512. Odverse. BOWMAN | NEWTOWNARDS | (etc.) | MANUFACTURERS OF 


AERATED WATERS ) 

Reverse. GROCERS DRUGGISTS | (etc.) 

Copper. 14. 22mm. Batty, II, p. 637, No. 1458. In the collection of the 
late C. H. Wright, of New York. 

1513. As preceding, save BAKERS & CONFECTIONERS omitted from obverse. 

Ibid., Il, p. 637, No. 1457. 

The locality of the following is undetermined : 

1514. Obdbverse. DRUG HALL (incused.) 

Reverse. Blank. 

Ibid., II, p. 405, No. 40574 

ad. Colonial. 

Australia. Melbourne. 

1515. NEGUS & CO, LEECH MERCHANTS 

Vulcanite. Smith Catalogue, 14 Jan., 1887, No. 44. 

The Holloway tokens and their Geelong counterstamp have already been de- 
scribed, under Irregular Practitioners. 

New Zealand. Province of Otago. 

1516. Obverse. A. S. WILSON | DUNEDIN | OTAGO | MEDICAL HALL 

Reverse. Justice, seated. NEW ZEALAND . 1857 

21. 33mm. Weyl. Fonrobert Cat. (Australian, etc.), No. 37; Stainsfield, Aus- 
tralian Tokens, p. 71, No. 306; Atkins, Coins and Tokens of British Empire, p. 377, 
No. 317.' 

The medical medals of Continental European countries will next be considered. 

{To be continued.] 


1 Besides the above, there are British tokens of the tion, and there are still others, with medals also, espe- 
makers of trusses and other surgical appliances, op- cially pertaining to sanitation. These last I have else- 
ticians, etc., of which there are a number in my collec- where described. 
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THE PESO OF PUERTO RICO. 


Tue value of the Peso of Puerto Rico which was some months ago fixed at the 
equivalent of fifty cents in American money, as recommended by General Brooke, so 
far as used in the payment of custom dues, was concurred in by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at that time. In the absence of any authority of law to determine the value 
of the money of Puerto Rico, the order issued to General Brooke was not intended to 
fix the legal value of the coin. It was merely saying that it would be accepted by the 
military authorities in the island at the value named. If more could be obtained for 
it in trade, the Government would have no objection; but if its value fell below fifty 
cents, the military authorities stood ready to receive it at that price. 

The bullion value of the Peso is forty cents, and it contains approximately the 
same amount of silver as the French five-franc piece. Its value in gold exchange had 
ranged in late years from fifty-five to seventy cents, and it was the fluctuations in 
exchange value which caused a great deal of the uncertainty in business enterprise 
on the island. Between five and six millions of Pesos were in circulation there, and 
their ultimate disposition and value must be left to Congress, for there was no law 
bearing on the subject. It is understood that the Government proposes to retire 
these pieces as fast as received, and to replace them with American coinage; the 
recent decision of the Courts, that Puerto Rico is under the Constitution of 
the United States, will, in time at least, make the money of the island a numismatic 
rarity 


SOME COIN DISCOVERIES IN OLD ROME. 


A HIDDEN treasure of gold pieces was discovered recently in a branch drain, 
near the west corner of the edifice adjoining the Church of St. Maria Liberatrice. 
It consists of nearly four hundred aurez, which must have been thrown into the drain 
in a leather bag, or done up ina piece of cloth, on the occasion of one of the bar- 
baric invasions of the last quarter of the fifth century. The oldest coin dates from 
the time of Flavius Julius Constantius (Constantius II, 337-361 A. D.), and shows 
the figures of Rome and Constantinople supporting a shield, with the legend “ Gloria 
Reipublice.”’ Next come several aurei of Valentinian III, son of Constantius III 
and Galla Placidia, associated to the Empire A. D. 425; slain by Petronius Maximus 
in 455. The reverse of these coins shows the Emperor crushing with his right foot 
the head of a dragon, and holding the sign of the cross with one hand, the globe and 
the victory with the other. By far the greatest number of coins — three hundred and 
more — belong to the Emperor Anthemius, son of Procopius, slain by his son-in-law, 
Ricimer, in 467. The rarest set of all is one of nine pieces with the effigy and the 
name of Azlia Marcia Euphemia, daughter of the Emperor Marcianus, and wife of 
Anthemius. Remarkable, also, are some aurei of Libius Severus, poisoned by Prim- 
icerus in 465, and of Marcianus, poisoned by Aspar in 457 while preparing an expedi- 
tion against the Vandals. The latest pieces in the chronology of the ripostiglio 
belong to the Emperor Leo I, crowned in 457, whose death took place in 474. 

It is difficult to connect the burial of this considerable sum of money with any 
particular event in the history of the barbaric inroads which marked the end of the 
fifth century. There is no doubt, however, that the gold was thrown into the cess- 
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pool under the apprehension of an impending pillage. The House of the Vestals, 
abandoned by the Sisterhood since its suppression in 393, was probably falling into 
ruin, and the owner of the gold selected the hiding-place so skilfully that not only did 
it escape being plundered by the barbarians, but the owner himself could not recover 
it after the danger was over. Perhaps he lost his life in the defence of the city ; 
perhaps he was carried away into slavery; perhaps this wing of the cloisters fell to 
the ground, and the hiding-place remained buried under a heavy mass of debris. 
Discoveries of this kind are by no means a rare occurrence in Rome. Six 
thousand four hundred brass coins were found in 1880 in a drain near the tomb of 
Sulpicius Platorinus, in the Trastevere ; and almost as many in 1876 in another sewer 
near the present Piazza di Magnanapoli, on the Quirinal.,. This practice may help us 
to explain, to a certain extent, the presence of an enormous mass of coins in the bed 
of the Tiber. During the dredging operations of the last decade about twelve hun- 
dred pieces a month were brought to the surface by the dredgers. In desperate cases 
coins may have been thrown directly into the Tiber to prevent their falling a prey to 


the barbarians ; but it is also possible that a fair percentage may have been washed 


down from the sewers into the bed of the river.— Rodolfo Lanciani in the London 
ltheneum. 


ANNUAL ASSAY MEDALS OF THE UNITED STATES MINT. 
By EDMUND JANES CLEVELAND 
[Continued from V XXXIII, ; 


40. 1900. Odverse, Civilian bust of the President to left, wearing on the left 
lapel of his coat the button of the Loyal Legion (the same button appears also on 
the Assay Medals of 1898 and 1899), dividing the legend wiLLiAM | M°K§NLEY. Re 
verse, A seated female figure, typifying Justice, facing right, and holding in her left 
hand, extended upward from the elbow, a pair of scales; her right hand rests on a 
standing elliptical shield bearing the American eagle displayed, with rays above ; to 
the right of Justice, and in the background, is the facade of the U. S. Mint. Partly 
encircling all, above, the legend UNITED STATES MINT ANNUAL ASSAY 1900. Silver. 
21. 334mm. 

ADDITIONS. 


1. 1860. Struck also in silver. 

6. 1869. Struck also in silver. [All of these that we have seen, in both 
metals, have a break in the obverse die extending from the fifth star to the rim. Was 
this pattern rejected for that reason ?| 

ga. 1871. The obverse bears the exergue, in two horizontal lines, J. POLLOCK | 
DIRECTOR but otherwise is the same as No. 9. Silver, and a trial piece of the same in 
aluminum. 21. 334mm. 

18. 1880. Struck also in silver. 

31. 1891. Struck also in copper, bronzed. 

33. 1893. Struck also in copper, bronzed. 

39. 1899. Struck also in copper, bronzed. 

HARTFORD, Conn., April 2, 1900. 
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MEDALS OF THE GRAND ARMY AND ALLIED BODIES. 


I THINK it is somewhat remarkable that among the various serial descriptions of 


1 


American Medals which have appeared in your pages, no attempt has been made to 


give an account of the numerous pieces struck to commemorate gatherings of the 
Grand Army, the Woman’s Relief Corps, the Sons of Veterans, and other similar 
organizations. These Societies, as is well known, hold annual reunions in various 
parts of the country, and the delegations from the different States which attend them 
have for many years — how long the writer is unable to say — been in the habit of 
striking medals to honor their presiding officer, or in some similar way to commemorate 
the event. Many of these pieces are of historic value, because they bear portraits of 
those who distinguished themselves in the struggle, either in the army or in that noble 
band of women who during the war repaired to the hospitals, nursing the sick and 
wounded in their hours of suffering. 

As the older men passed onward, their sons have taken up the duty of keeping 
bright the memory of their fathers’ achievements, and formed the “ Sons of Veterans” 
an hereditary body, whose name sufficiently explains its purpose ; and there are other 
societies of kindred object, whose medals might be properly included in a descriptive 
catalogue of this department of American numismatics. The writer confesses his 
inability to undertake the task, but gladly offers the following material, which he hopes 
may prove an incentive to some one with better opportunities than he possesses to go 
forward in the preparation of such a list. It is believed that a carefully prepared cata- 
logue of these pieces, which are more numerous I think than collectors generally sup- 
pose, would be not less interesting than that of the medals of the British army, which 
are to be found in many of our cabinets, and the earlier the task is undertaken the 
more successful it would prove. If my memory serves me, some such plan was pro- 
posed in your pages many years ago, but was never carried out. 

I will mention at the outset a medal of the “ First Defenders.” On the obverse 
is an oblong tablet, on which is shown a soldier approaching ; he wears the uniform of 
the army of 1861,—a cap, short-skirted coat, belt, etc., and carries his musket at 
“arms port’’; the bayonet in the scabbard : in the distance is shown the Capitol and 
some other public building in Washington: on the left, in a circular medallion, is a 
head of Lincoln in profile to right, and at the right, in a similar circle, a shield with a 
suggestion of the National arms, and a diagonal band running upward inscribed UNION 
Curved ornaments fill the spaces beside the central tablet, above and below the small 
circular medallions, and in the exergue, in three lines, are the words, FIRST DEFENDERS 
| WASHINGTON | APR. 18, 1861 On the reverse is an ornate device composed of five 
rings interlaced, each inscribed with the name of some military organization which 
claims the honor of being included among the “ First Defenders ;” on the first, at the 
right and top, is LOGAN GUARDS; on the next, below, RINGGOLD LIGHT ARTILLERY — 
TIL being obscured by the ring which interlaces; on the third ring, WASHINGTON 
ARTILLERISTS (the second L obscured); on the fourth, ALLEN INFANTRY and on the last, 
NATIONAL LIGHT INFANTRY the F missing. On that part of the rings not covered by 
the words are floral ornaments; the edges of all meet in the centre, and the field 
within them has ornamental lines, a dot being placed in the outer spaces between 
each ring. This is worn by a ribbon of the National colors attached to a clasp, on the 
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centre of which is a circle with the well-known device of the Grand Army, a sailor on 
the left and a soldier on the right clasping hands before Columbia, standing ; two 
children are between the men, one a girl kneeling, the other a boy standing; in the 
background, on the left, a flag with the American eagle, and on the right another, on 
which appear stars and the fasces, emblematic of Union. This is surrounded by a 
legend in minute letters, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC —186I VETERAN 1866; a sprig 
of olive extends to right and left from the centre. This piece is bronzed copper, and 
size 24. 

When the Grand Army met in Boston in 1890, the Rhode Island delegation wore 
a bronzed medal bearing on the obverse a bust facing to left, and showing the profile 
of BENJ. F. DAVIS whose name appears in the legend over his head, and which is com- 
pleted by DEPT. compR. 1890. below; in his coat appears the G. A. R. button, and 
two small dots separate the parts of the legend. On the reverse is R. 1. | DELEGA- 
TION TO | 24%" NAT. ENCPT. | BOSTON | AUG. 1890. |G. A. R. The first and last lines 
curve to the edge. Worn with a clasp on which a semicircle at the top is filled with 
rays, and has the date 1890 and ona bar Boston The size is 20. 

On the same occasion the “Sons of Veterans” who accompanied their elders 
had a medal with a portrait bust to left, in profile, of their commandant, whose name 
and rank appear in the legend, COL. THEODORE A. BARTON above, and DIV. OF R. I. S. V. 
1890 in smaller letters at the base ; his head is bare, and he wears a simple undress 
uniform coat. The reverse gives the occasion, and is inscribed in six lines, the first 
and last curved, SOUVENIR | —-:— | DIV. OF | RHODE ISLAND | Ss. V. U. S. A. | BOSTON 
,uG. | 1890. Bronzed copper. Size 20. Clasp similar to the preceding. 

Another Boston medal of the Encampment of 1890 bore a clothed bust of Gen. 
Alger, three quarters to left ; in his coat is the button of the Order. Legend, above, 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF and below, RUSSELL A. ALGER On the field of the reverse, 
RUSSELL A. ALGER | G. A. R. | STAFF ASSOCIATION | ORGANIZED | BOSTON | MASS, | AUG. 
14. 1890. Bronze. Size 22. Worn with a clasp similar to the preceding, 

The Springfield Post of Mass., G. A. R., wear a medal with a clothed bust of the 
late Gov. Andrew, three-quarters facing, on the obverse. Legend, * WE STAND BY 
THOSE WHO STOOD FOR US % and below, JOHN A. ANDREW _ Reverse, a view of the 
arsenal at Springfield, with u. s. ARSENAL in exergue. For those of their friends who 
accompany them to the various encampments, but who are not members of the Or- 
der, they have a medal struck from the reverse die, with the other side blank for 
engraving. Bronze. Size 22. Both medals are worn attached toa bar on which is 
POST 16 | SPRINGFIELD, MASS. |G. A. R. The ribbon of the latter is white, with the 
word ASSOCIATE in gold letters thereon. 

In 1898 the Grand Army met in Cincinnati,O. The Michigan men wore thither 
a medal with the arms of the State on the obverse,—the sun rising from the lake in 
the distance, and a peninsula jutting into the water at the left, on which a man is 
standing. In the chief the word TuEBoR The shield rests upon a ribbon bearing the 
State motto, SI QUARIS PENINSULAM AMCENAM CIRCUMSPICE (the last word on a fold 
of the ribbon beneath) which signifies “If you seek for a fair peninsula, look about 
you.” Crest, the American eagle with wings displayed, holding the olive and arrows 
in his talons, and E PLURIBUS UNUM on a ribbon above. Supporters, dexter, a stag, 
sinister, a moose, both salient. Legend, above, DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN and below, 
G. A. R. with three small stars of five points on either side. Reverse, the badge of the 
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Grand Army on a circle in the centre of the field, as already described, and with the 
same legend; above it, in a semi-circle, CINCINNATI and below, in a similar form, 
SEPTEMBER with 1898 in the legend at the base. The remainder of the legend is 
22"? NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT G. A. R. Bronzed copper. Size 22. Worn with a clasp, 
on which 1898 on an ornate tablet above CINCINNATI 

The account of the Woman’s Relief medals must be deferred until your next, for 
I fear I have already trespassed on your space. CF. & 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR MEDALS. 


Iv is desirable to preserve a record as complete as may be of the various medals 
struck for the events of the Spanish-American War, both for future reference and also 
as making a part of the history of the times. A few of these have already been 
described in the /ourna/, and we shall be obliged to collectors who may have impres- 
sions of these pieces, which have not yet been published in our pages, if they will send 
us descriptions, accompanied when possible by rubbings, and taking special care that 
the letters and punctuation of the legends, etc., are carefully and correctly given. 


There is a bronze medal, bearing on the obverse a very good portrait bust of 
Admiral Dewey, in uniform, his face in profile to right, and having the legend, on the 
left of the bust, ADMIRAL and on the right, GEO. DEWEY with milled edges; on the 
reverse is a view of the flag-ship Olympia steaming to left, within a circle formed by a 
cable, the ends knotted at the base; beneath the vessel, in very small letters, v. s. s. 
OLYMPIA Legend, MANILA BAY MAY I, 1898. Size 22. Struck in Philadelphia. 

Another has upon the obverse a wreath of laurel branches, the stems crossed at 
the base and surmounted by two standards, their staves crossed in saltire and fastened 
at the point of intersection; the flag on the left is that of Cuba, and that on the right 
the stars and stripes; beneath the wreath and between the staves is the date 1898 
Legend, above, SPANISH AMERICAN WAR with thirteen stars completing the circle. 
Reverse, a portrait bust of Gen. Lee, facing, but slightly turned to the left. Legend, 
above, MA]. GEN. FITZHUGH LEE’ Borders milled, with radial lines on the obverse, and 
also on the reverse, but the terminals of the short lines on the latter differ a little from 
the former. Bronzed copper. Size 16. This also, we are informed, was struck in 
Philadelphia. 

The City of Hudson, N. Y., presented each of its soldiers who returned from 
the war, with a medal of bronze, on the obverse of which is a copy of the quaint 
municipal seal —a spouting whale swimming through the waters, and bearing on his 
back Neptune (?), who holds a trident in his right hand, and with his left seems to point 
to a mermaid or triton with curling tail, blowing a conch, seated erect on the surface 
of the water, as if moving to the left ; the curious feature of the device is that Nep- 
tune is seated with his back to the whale’s head! Above the figures, on a scroll hav- 
ing three folds and drooping ends, ET DECUS ET PRETIUM RECT! The motto is that of 
the city, and was not selected for the occasion, though quite appropriate. The field is 
surrounded by dots, within a double circle, outside of which is the legend, PRESENTED 
BY THE CITY OF HUDSON. NEW YORK The reverse has a wreath of two branches of 
laurel (no berries), open at the top, and the ends at base springing from a ring which 
holds a sheaf of five arrows ; within the wreath is the inscription, in nine lines: IN | 
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REGOGNITION OF | HONORABLE SERVICE | RENDERED IN THE WAR | BETWEEN THE | 
UNITED STATES | OF AMERICA | AND SPAIN | 1898 Worn with a bar bearing the rising 
sun and rays —the crest of the State of New York. The medal is size 24. It is as 
yet given only to those entitled to wear it, and no doubt will always be rare. 

A souvenir medal of the reception to the naval heroes given by the City of New 
York in September, 1899, has upon the obverse accolated busts of Dewey and Schley, 
in profile to the left, that of Dewey surmounting the other; they are both in uniform, 
Legend, on the left (near Dewey), MANILA BAY MAY I. and on the right, in front of 
Schley, SANTIAGO JULY 3, 1898. Reverse, a wreath of laurel with berries, open at the 
top and the stems crossed at the base, is surmounted by a square tablet in dead finish, 
on which, in seven lines, are the words of Dewey at Manila: you CAN COMMENCE | 
FIRING AS SOON AS | YOU ARE READY | MAY I. 1898. and those of Schley, after the 
battle of Santiago: THERE IS GLORY | ENOUGH FOR ALL | JULY 3. 1898. White metal. 
Size 24. Worn with a ribbon of buff and blue, stamped in silver, Reception | Admiral 
Dewey | SEPT. 28-29, 1899 | NEW YoRK. attached to a clasp of yellow metal on which 
SOUVENIR 


MASONIC MEDALS. 


(Continued from Vol. XXXIV, page 86.] 


MCXXII. 


Obverse, Accolated heads, to observer’s left, the one on the 


right beardless, with long flowing hair, representing St. John the Evangelist ; 
the other with full forked beard, and a coat of ‘‘camel’s hair” partly showing 
on his shoulder, representing St. John the Baptist ; on the edge of the shoul- 


der of the former, very small, BARBER. Legend, sAINT JOHNS LODGE NUMBER 
ONE PROVIDENCE 1757. Reverse, The arms of the Grand Lodge of Rhode 
Island: — or, on a chevron gules between three castles proper, a pair of com- 
passes, argent or proper, extended chevronwise. Crest, a dove, proper, with 
an olive branch in her beak. Supporters, two lizards. Motto, on a ribbon, 
below, SUIVEZ RAISON the letters incused.' Legend on a dead ground, sepa- 
rated from the field which is burnished, by a beaded circle, ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTYFIFTH ANNIVERSARY and at the bottom 1882. Silver and bronze. Size 
W. T. R. M. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
EARLIEST PROOF COINS. 
Wuart is the date of the earliest “Proof Coin” issued by the United States? The 
earliest I have noticed is one of the Cent of 1822, offered in the Mackenzie Sale. Can any 
of the Journal readers enlighten me? I presume the so-called 1804 Dollar can hardly be called 
a proof; though it seems to be established that the date it bears is nominal and its actual issue 
was between 1837 and 1843, it is more properly a trial or pattern piece, and cannot be attri- 


buted to 1804. 


1 This motto correctly given in English would be 
“ Follow the right,” but it is conventionally rendered, as 
on the arms of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
“Follow reason.” The device is that of the arms as 
used there a little over a century ago, having the lizard 
supporters as they appear on several old seals of early 


Cc. 


Boston Lodges. The Grand Lodge of Rhode Island, 
originally deriving its power from Massachusetts, used 
the same arms, but changed its tinctures for a “ differ 
ence.” This fine medal, whose purpose is defined by 
its inscriptions, I describe from an impression in the 
Lawrence collection. 








